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Dear Sir, 
On the eve of leaving my native country, I 
dedicate to you, the best of fathers and of friends, 
this little Volume. May criticism bear so gently 
on its defects, as not to wound a parent's feel- 
ings, or check the indulgent partiality with 
which he has ever regarded my slightest efforts. 
That the associations its perusal will give rise to 
may be cheering ones, — those of approval of the 
past, and hope of the future, — is the wish of 
him, who has honour in designating himself, 

Your grateful Son, 

* T. C. Smith. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



A few of the Poetical Pieces scattered through 
this Volume appeared, in 1817, in a work enti- 
tled " Rude Rymes," of which a limited num- 
ber of copies were printed for the Author's 
friends* Any apology for a production written 
in boyhood, and which scarcely met the public 
eye, must be considered as superfluous. 
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MONODY ON LORD BYRON. 



Shall her glory die? 
Shall, like thine, no godlike strain 
Teach her to be great again ? 
Hear us, from thy starry throne 
Hear I— by thosk in Marathon ! 

CROLY. 



I. 

Strange murmurs breathe through Missolonghi's halls— 

Her fanes resound with requiem and with prayer, 
And grief's o'ermastering agony, which falls 

In mournful plaints upon the midnight air. 

Whence are these frantic accents of despair, 
Thus mingling with devotion's holier strains ? 

Hath the destroyer of her fame been there ? 
Bends she beneath a race her soul disdains, 
The Moslem robber's prey? — Is Greece once more in 
chains ? 

A 



A MONODY ON LORD BYRON. 

II. 

No— etill on high doth Freedom's banner float, 

And Freedom's sons the storm of battle dare !— 
Proud animating sight ! — Then why that note 

Of deep-felt sorrow— of profound despsar ? 

Death, unrelenting tyrant ! hath been there, 
And smote her mightiest champion— he, whose song 

Came on her slumbers like the mountain air, 
Rousing the torpid spirit, which too long 
Had slept in dull repose beneath th' oppressor's wrong. 

in. 
Who now shall sound the trump in Freedom's cause, 

And bid her hurl the tyrant from his rock ? 
Who rouse her slumbering courage should she pause, 

And nerve her bosom for the battle's shock ? 

Lo ! her impetuous call the nations mock, 
Or gaze inactive as she lifts her chain : 

Yea, at the despot's cry, tumultuous flock 
To rivet links they may not break again— 
Witness, indignant world ! oppress'd, insulted Spain ! 



MONODY ON LORD BYRON. 3 

IV. 

Well may'st thou weep, fair Greece .'—That heart is still'd, 
Whose whole collected energies were thine : 

That mighty spirit gone, whose influence thrill'd 
Upon the soul, like breathings from a shrine I 
And silent now that harp, whose notes divine 

Were living things, instinct with heaven's own light ! 
The intermingled radiance of the mine, 

Bursting with splendour from a thousand bright 
And many-oolour'd gems, upon the dazzled sight ! 

v. 
Proud Wizard of the mind ! — On Delphi* s hill, 

Lo ! where he sits and waves his magic wand ; 
Bright shapes arising at his call, which still 

Vary their forms, like clouds by zephyrs fann'd : 

Visions of glowing beauty, soft and bland, 
Spring forth, like sunbeams on the evening sky ; 

Then darker shapes their shadowy wings expand, 
And stalk with solemn port majestic by, 
While midnight broods around, and mournful breezes sigh. 



4 MONODY ON LORD BYRON. 

VI. 

Long o'er the magic breathings of that lyre, 

Wrapt in the trance of grief, shall Genius sigh : 
Long shall we mourn the Bard, whose thoughts of fire 

Were storm-clouds rushing o'er th' autumnal sky ! 

Vain tribute to his fame I— .Th' etherial eye 
Whose piercing glances could the heart unveil, 

(That darksome cavern where the passions lie 
Coil'd up like serpents in their shining mail,) 
Is now for ever quench'd — those speaking features pale I 

VII. 

At thy behest, great Bard ! the spectral band 
Of human passions rose in grim array ; 

Dark shadows ! which required a mighty hand 
Like thine, their changing features to pourtray : 
Emotions that o'erwhelm the mind, and prey 

Like worms upon the form which gave them birth, 
Wearing, by slow degrees, its strength away. 

(Thus strangely art thou made, frail child of earth, 
Even to thy very thoughts, a mockery and a mirth.) 
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VIII. 

Thine the immortal song— the powerful spell, 

That o'er the feelings held a stem control ; 
Now, like the ocean's solemn voice, it fell 

With deep and awful grandeur on the soul ! 

Then softer sounds. upon the senses stole, 
Like far off music's melancholy strain. 

Anon — thou bad'st the patriot thunders roll ! 
The battle song of Greece i and pour'd again 
The crimson tide of life, through Freedom's throbbing vein. 

IX. 

Behold ! she starts from slumber's trance profound, 

An angry phantom bursting from the grave; 
And casts a dark indignant glance around, 

On realms her slothful children fail'd to save. 

Fall'n Greece awakes ! — again her banners wave — 
Burst are her fetters, and her chains unbound ! 

Yet still there comes no succour to the brave— 
Among the torpid nations, none are found 
To aid her struggling bands, and war's alarum sound ! 



6 MONODY ON LORD BYRON. 

X. 

Forth as a lion bounding on his prey, 

Lo ! where she rushes on the Moslem band ! 
But England's gallant warriors, where are they, 

To fan that sacred fire, and nerve her hand? 

Is Freedom's spirit dead within the land ? 
Shall we, once proud to aid a cause like thine, 

Brave, yet neglected Greece ! now tamely stand, 
And see the spoiler wrong each deathless shrine, 
Stride o'er each sacred fane and cenotaph divine ? 

xi. . 
Land of my fathers ! fall'n indeed art thou, 

Thy glory tarnish'd, and eclipsed thy fame ; 
Once Freedom's birth-place and her boast, but now 

From history's glowing, page what can'st thou claim ? 

Arouse thee from thy slumbers— be thy name 
Once more a watch-word to the free and brave. 

Can England breathe the atmosphere of shame ? 
Greece calls ! — go bid thy warriors cross the wave, 
And kindle at the strains thy patriot poet gave. 
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ZIT. 

Whate'er her fate, let Hellas stand or fall, 

Her zenith brighten, or her star decline ; 
Achieve her freedom, or become the thrall 

Of Moslem slaves, while Europe stands supine ; 

As the dark ivy round some lofty shrine, 
With melancholy grace its foliage flings, 

Thus will she wreathe, great Bard ! her name with thine : 
Far prouder of that boast than Rome's stern kings 
Were, when to distant realms their eagle spread its wings. 

3tMl. 

Oft will the stranger seek thy hallow'd tomb- 
There th' enfranchised slave a requiem breathe, 

And mourn, with sadden'd heart, the early doom 
Of him whose beauteous corse reclines beneath. 
And long will Greece that sepulchre enwreath 

With brighter flow'rs than Slavery's hand can braid ; 
Since his the voice that bade her first unsheath 

In Liberty's proud cause her shining blade, 
And his th* inspiring song her blushing sons obey'd. 
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XIV. 

But from my sight the glorious scene hath faded— 

The pride— the pomp of battle pass'd away. 
I mourn that brilliant orb, too soon o'ershaded, 

The sudden quenching of its fervid ray ! 

" Grim-visaged " Death ! thine is no common prey- 
That lofty being, whose aspiring mind 

No mortal force could move, or power affray ; 
Even as the willow bendeth in the wind, 
Hath yielded to thy might, stern ruler of mankind ! 

xv. 

Vain triumph !— o'er the dull and plodding knave 

Thy wand has touch 'd — Oblivion's tide may roll ; 
Proud Genius scorns the bondage of the grave, 

And mocks, fell tyrant ! even thy control. 

Its frame may perish, but the spark it stole 
From heav'n, thy hand can sever quench in night : 

Bring plague or famine, dart or poison'd bowl — 
Bid life in lingering tortures take its flight — 
Still doth it rise from earth, and scorn thy boasted might. 
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XVI. 

Kings may neglected moulder in the dust, 
Like nodding ruins on the lonely shore ; 

Their trophies crumble from the marble bust, 
Their proud mausoleums sink, and be no more f 
Yea, cities may depart, and surges roar, 

Exulting, o'er the works by time defaced ; 
Fair realms become deserted, where of yore 

Mirth's voice resounded ; now in silence traced 
By Desolation's foot — a wild, a dreary waste ! 



XVII. 

Surviving all, the Poet's deathless name, 

While ages glide with silent lapse away, 
Shall kindle like the everlasting flame 

On Vesta's altar, with a quenchless ray. 

Bright atoms of immortal mind are they, 
The blooms which cling to glory's fadeless stem, 

And perish not, when meaner flowers decay ; 
Blest heritors of fame, more prized by them 
Than life and light itself, their being's brightest genu 
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XVIII. 

Yes, glorious Bard ! in every age and clime, 
* Thy fame's imperishable wreath shall bloom ; 
A bright star shining through the depths of time, 

A ray of splendour bursting on its gloom. 

And can we view unmoved thy early doom— 
Thy genius in its fairest hour dispett'd? 

Oh no !— Grief s tribute falls upon thy tomb ; 
And hearts, thy lofty mind in bondage held, 
Now mourn in silent woe that ardent spirit quell'd. 

XIX. 

Ill-fated Greece ! again would'st thou behold 
A mind thus form'd thy glory to redeem ; 

First render up from out thy hallow'd mould 
Earth's demigods, if such be not a dream.— 
Proud Queen of Islands ! mourn the vanish'd beam 

Of him thy shores gave birth to, for he spread 
A light around thee. Friends, whose heart's esteem 

He prized on earth, (and ye were many,) shed 
Grief's agonizing tear for him, whose spirit's fled. 
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Yet faint are all the sorrows they can feel, 

Compared to thine, fair daughter of his heart ! 
O'er that young brow full many a year must steal, 

Ere the dull throb of woe can cease to start. 

Twined to thy father's memory thou art ; 
Thy breast embalms his image in its shrine ; 

And never from that bosom can depart 
The plaint his wounded spirit pour 'd to thine, 
Thou seraph of his Heaven ! love's late-rekindled sign ! 

XXI. 

. Farewell, immortal Byron !— thou hast been 
The star on which I bent my ardent gaze ; 
The living fire o'er which I loved to lean, 
And bask my youthful spirit in the blaze. 
I dwelt upon thy genius, till its rays 
Came o'er my senses like enchantment's spell, 

Wrapping their wilder'd powers in magic's maze.— 
But thou art gone ! — all language fails to tell 
How much I feel thy loss,— departed Bard, farewell ! 



[ 12 ] 



MOONLIGHT. 



All heaven and earth are still— though not in sleep* 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 
And silent* as we stand in thoughts too deep t— 
All heaven and earth are still. 

BYRON. 



I. 

1 here's an hour when the spirit is tranquil and bright, 

And the griefs of the heart pass away ; 
Or glide by its pulses with footsteps so light, 

We scarcely take heed of their stay : 
Tis when Cynthia has hurst from the darkness around, 

And scatter'd her rays on the hill ; 
When this planet is buried in silence profound, 

And the voice of its people is still. 
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II. 

Oh, the charm of that moment steals over the heart 

With so soft and so gentle a spell, 
All the cares of the world seem at once to depart, 

And its passions to bid us farewell : 
Then calm is the soul, as the breast of a lake 

When the zephyrs have fled to their cave ; 
Nor a dimple is seen on its surface to break, 

Or a bubble to burst on its wave. 

in. 
Should the thoughts of the past rise like clouds on the 
sky, 
When the first blush of morning appears; 
Now glowing and bright, as the blessings gone by— 

Now dark as the source of our tears. 
Like the delicate mist summer spreads o'er the scene, 

Till it seems to unite with the air, 
Will the hue of that passionless hour intervene, 
And soften each doubt and despair. 



14 MOONLIGHT. 

IV. 

There's a time when our thoughts seem to rise from the 
earth, 

And the spirit sits light in the breast ; 
When the lofty aspirings of genius have birth, 

And the cares of the world- are at rest: 
"lis that hour of the night when the moon is on high, 

And the stillness of death on the sea !— 
Oh ! take all the rest as they glide swiftly by, 

And leave but that moment to me. 



[ 15 ] 



STANZAS. 



€t 



Delia memoria vivo piu che della gperania." 



I. 

In Memory's dream of other years 

What thoughts arise ! 
Life's buried bliss and woe appears, 
Like rainbows, shining through the tears 

Of summer skies. 

ii. 

Mute is each animating sound- 
How silent now : 
The curls that Beauty's forehead bound, 
Now fling their lifeless threads around 
Death's awful brow ! 
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III. 

The laughing cheek's warm flunny glow 

Is dim and pale ! 
The bright eye answerless ! — but oh, 
Grim tyrant, who would look below 

Thy sable veil ? 

IV. 

It were a banquet for Despair 

To dwell upon : 
Wreck of the besfutiful and fair, 
Life's spirit is no longer there,— 

But whither gone ? 

v. 

No, Memory, no ! thy glowing dream 

Yields no delight. 

Avails it aught to know the stream 

Of life was gilded by a beam, 

That once was bright ? 

3 
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VI. 

Death hurries by on pinion fleet, 

And mars each bliss; 
Dividing friends whose love was sweet, 
Perchance in other worlds to meet, 

But not in this. 

VII. 

Why revel, then, like bird obscene, 

Upon the dead? 
We know too well that they have been ; 
And canst thou from the bosom screen 

That they are fled ? 

VIII. 

Past joy is present grief,— a flame 

Which warmeth not. 
Past sorrow like the simoom came, 
Our hearts to wither ; and its name 

Were best forgot. 
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IX. 

Then break the spell thy hands have twin'd 

Around my soul*— 
Vain wish !— Death only can unbind 
That which existeth in the mind, 

And mocks controul. 



[ 19 ] 



EPISTLE . 



FROM THE CITY OF VALENCIA. 



Strange— that where Nature loved to trace, 

Ai if for God* a dwelling-place, 

And every charm and grace hath mix'd 

Within the paradise the fhtfd. 

There man, enamour*d of distreai, 

Should mar it into wildernew. 

BYRON. 



Whilst o'er the dark blue ocean breathes the gale, 
Embalm'd with incense from this smiling vale ; 
While western breezes wave their cooling wings, 
And blooming Health her welcome tribute brings : 
Far from that home, my heart's enraptured theme, 
I pensive sit near Gaudalavier's stream; 
While Memory culls from Time's unbounded store 
Bright scenes of joy that glad my soul no more 1 
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Oppressed— I fly to what Valencia yields, 
Her blooming gardens and extensive fields 
Than Tempe's vale more sweet, where Flora's hand 
Spread flowers in wild profusion o'er the land. 
Here Nature emptied all her boundless store, 
Bade her trees flourish, and her waters roar, 
Cluster'd the luscious vine with fruit, and gave 
The melon rich to blossom near the wave : 
Contentment blandly smiled, and bless'd the scene, 
While Labour dress'd it in the freshest green. 

Thus plunged in sweets, beyond what poets feign'd 
Of plains Arcadian where abundance reign'd— 
With every blessing given to inspire 
Youth's rising strength and emulative fire : 
'Tis strange that man, who, in a colder clime, 
Full oft sustains through life a soul sublime ; 
Here sinks, quite lost to virtue or to shame, 
And bears of manhood nothing but the name. 
Nature, as if exhausted by her power 
In clothing all the land with fruit and flower, 
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Form'd man alone, of all the births she nursed, 
At once the weakest, and at once the worst ! 
For here, no sparks of fire and genius shine — 
No sculptured image boasts its form divine- 
No beauteous paintings strike th' enraptured gaze, 
But such as were the works of other days — 
No poems glow with Heaven's etherial flame- 
No sage is living who deserves the name : 
All— all are sunk in ignorance, and pride, 
(Enough, God knows ! for all the world beside,) 
Which, like a gentle opiate, given in pain 
To lull the madd'ning torments of the brain, 
Sets Industry asleep, and leaves the mind 
In slothful fetters nothing can unbind. 

Religion here no simple mantle wears, 
But clad with pomp, in glitt'ring tinsel glares ! 
Her ministers, though humble their attire, 
In secret yield to every foul desire : 
Their monkish pride and avaricious spleen, 
By outward penance they attempt to screen ; 
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But seek the motives, and you'll surely find 
Tis but a film the public eye to blind- 
External show, to hide internal sin, 
Sure mark of little piety within. 

Valencia once could boast of heroes brave, 
Of statesmen great, and dignitaries grave ; 
But now, in place of chivalry, we find 
The titled chieftain skulking far behind- 
Leagued with the foe to prop a tyrant's reign, 
And round his country bind oppression's chain. 
O how unlike the valiant knights of yore, 
When Afric's fiery sons forsook her shore ; 
And proud Granada's towers beheld again 
The Cross triumphant, and the Crescent wane ! 
Lives there no scion of that noble race, 
To rescue Spain from treachery and disgrace, 
To stem with patriot hand corruption's tide, 
And bid her reign no more a tyrant's bride ? 
Shame on their recreant hearts ! behold them kneel 
To foreign swords— and think ye they can feel ? 
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Slaves to the very heart, can Freedom's call 

Pierce the dull ear which priestcraft's toils enthrall ? 

Vain hope !— where ignorance and sloth enchain 

The human mind, her efforts are in vain : 

As well might labour, with incessant toil, 

Attempt to cultivate a barren soil ; 

As Liberty to such a race extend, 

A gift they have not power to comprehend. 

Nor does this sloth pervade one class alone,— 
It taints alike the cottage and the throne ; 
From the dull tyrant, whose ideot hand 
Has fill'd with desolation all the land, 
To those whose feeble arms upraised the steel, 
And aim'd a blow they had not strength to deal. 
Why fail'd the Patriots ?— Hear them idly rave 
Of petty plans, when great alone could save— 
With vacillating minds, enact— recall— 
'Till one wide ruin overwhelm'd them all ! 

Fools !— to imagine by such means alone, 
The despot's demon power could be o'erthrown : 
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Bold measures bad ensured success— but now 
Firm sits the regal circle on bis brow ; 
And Spain — unhappy land ! — is doom'd to feel 
The angry gashes of a foreign steel. 

Behold her priesthood — all their strength combined 
To cramp and shackle the aspiring mind ; 
Through Superstition's maze its steps to guide, 
And plunge it in the dark and stagnant tide. 
Well do they know, while that exists, their sway 
The fetter'd mind will slavishly obey ; 
But when bright knowledge beams upon the shore, 
Enlighten'd man will own their rule no more. 

Instruction clears from rust the mental ray, 
As biting acids soften rust away ; 
Like Mary's son, gives sight unto the blind, 
And brightens by its power the human mind. 
Oh ! who the fond enraptured joy can tell • 
That does within the conscious bosom swell, 
When on the mind, like Ister's heaving tide, 
The waves of knowledge in succession glide ! 
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When all the wonders that past ages gave, 
Shine in a stream of light upon the wave ; 
While modern genius adds its living rays, 
'Till the vast deep is one unbounded blaze ! 

Look round the earth — with curious eye behold 
Each state — and then the historian's page unfold- 
Soon will this truth be obvious to thy view, 
From knowledge, Freedom first existence drew ; 
Nor can she freely breathe the ambient air, 
Till learning's flow'rs have scatter d fragrance there ! 
Hence the first act of every despot's reign, 
The aspiring mind's expansion to restrain — 
Bidding it waste its strength on softer themes, 
The painter's triumph, and the poet's dreams ; 
Lest philosophic minds, with nobler aim, 
Should bid man re-assert his native claim, 
Rise from the grovelling state in which he lies, 
Free as the bird that wings the azure skies ; 
Since equal rights to all kind Nature gave, 
Nor meant the breath they drew should warm a slave . 
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Alas for Spain ! small chance has Truth to rear 
Proud Freedom's consecrated banner there ; 
While thus her sons, to every feeling blind, 
Are chain'd alike in body and in mind. 
Infernal pest, by God and man abhorr'd, 
Dark Slavery ! here the universal lord ; 
When shall thy reign, insulting fiend, be o'er, 
And man become the slave of man no more ! 

But let me turn the picture, to behold 
Rich smiling corn-fields shine like waving gold- 
See every blessing rise from Nature's womb, 
Nutritious plants, and fragrant flow'rets bloom ! 
See laughing swains attend the bending vine, 
And round a tree its curling tendrils twine ; 
While here, reclined beneath a myrtle's shade, 
The smiling shepherd wooes the yielding maid, 
Who, half-consenting, casts a pensive gaze 
On the sweet lambkin at her feet that plays. 

The evening sun now gently sinks away, 
And gilds the ocean with its lingering ray— 
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The distant mountains catch the latest blaze, 
And their high tops still glitter with the rays. 

'Tis night ! — the prospect wanders from my view, 

« 

And nature wears a dark unvaried hue ; 
Yet night has charms for him, whose pensive mind 
In light or darkness can amusement find — 
Who mutely listens to the murmuring stream, 
And sinks in fancy's wild enchanting dream. % 

Sunk is the world in quietness and peace, 
And now my pen its lingering tale must cease ; 
For hark I that sound so very wild and lorn, 
On many a quivering echo faintly borne, 
Is the lone accent of the convent belly 
Which bids me write unwillingly— farewell ! 
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TO 



O Love, thy essence is its purity ! 

Breathe one unhaUowM breath upon thy flame, 

And it is gone for ever. 

. L* Ea Lh 



I. 
Think not, beloved ! time can break 

The spell around us cast ; 
Or absence from my bosom take 

The memory of the past : 
My love is not that silvery mist, 
From summer blooms by sunbeams kist. 

Too fugitive to last — 
A fadeless flower, it still retains 
The brightness of its early stains. 
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ii. 
Nor burns it like the raging fire, 

In tainted breast which glows ; 
All wild and thorny as the briar, 

Without its opening rose ; 
A gentler, holier, love is mine, 
Unchangeable and firm, while thine 

Is pure as mountain snows ; 
Nor yet has passion dared to breathe 
A spell o'er Love's immortal wreath. 

in. 
And now, when grief has dimm'd thine eye, 

And sickness made thee pale ; 
Think'st thou I could the mourner fly, 

And leave thee to the gale ? 
Oh no !— may all those dreams depart 
Hope sheds upon a youthful heart, 

If now my bosom fail ; 
Or leave thee, when the storm comes on, 
To bear its turbulence alone. 

3 
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IV. 

Let others change when Fortune flies, 

I cannot change like them : 
Let others mock the tears which rise, 

I can't thy grief condemn* 
Though from the tree the bloom has past, 
Still fond and faithful to the last, 

111 twine around the stem ; 
And share the fete, whate'er it be, 
Reserved by destiny for thee. 

v. 

The ivy round some lofty pile 

Its twining tendril flings ; 
Though fled from thence be Pleasure's smile, 

It yet the fonder clings : 
As lonelier still becomes the place, 
The warmer is its fond embrace, 

More firm its verdant rings: 

« 

As if it loved its shade to rear, 
O'er one devoted to despair. 
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VI. 

Thus shall my bosom cling to thine, 

Unchanged hy gliding years ; 
Through Fortune's rise, or her decline, 

In sunshine or in tears : 
And though between us oceans roll, 
And rocks divide us, still my soul 

Can feel no jealous fears, 
Confiding in a heart like thine, 
Love's uncontaminated shrine ! 

VII. 

To me, though bathed in sorrow's dew, 

The dearer far art thou : 
I loved thee when thy woes were few, 

And can I alter now ? 
That face, in joy's bright hour, was fair, 
More beautiful since grief is there, 

Though somewhat pale thy brow ; 
And be it mine to soothe the pain 
Thus pressing on thy heart and brain. 
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VIII. 

Yes, love ! my breast, at sorrow's call, 

Shall tremble like thine own : 
If from those eyes the tear-drops fall, 

They shall not fall alone. 
Our souls, like heaven's aerial bow, 
Blend every light within their glow, 

Of joy or sorrow known : 
And grief, divided with thy heart, 
Were sweeter far than joy apart. 
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A COMPARISON. 



Hail ! Albion, hail ! though from my eager view 
Those plains are shrouded whence my birth I drew ; 
Remembrance still the welcome scene pourtrays, 
The snow-clad cottage, and the social blaze,— 
The lofty bridge which parts the yielding tide, 
Or time-worn castle on the mountain-side. 
To me, more precious is thy wintry vest, 
Than Spain's warm climate, and her verdant breast : 
What though her teeming soil all plants produce 
E'er famed for beauty or sustain'd for use ; 
Thy swains industrious can their gardens till, 
And bend the soil, though stubborn, to their will ! 

c 
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II. 

When day's bright beams are fading 

Serenely in tbe west ; 
And twilight's hues are shading 

The ocean's glowing breast : 
While marking all the splendour 

And pomp of day's decline* 
That hour so soft and tender, 

I set apart as thine I 

m. 
When Night's o'ershadowing pinion 

Flings darkness on the skies ; 
And Earth owns her dominion, 

Till Cynthia's beams arise : 
Whilst o'er me countless numbers 

Of stars resplendent shine ; 
Ere bathed in dewy slumbers, 

My latest thoughts are thine! 
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LOVE SLEEPING. 



In sleep how beautiful ! 

ROGERS. 



Beneath a rose-tree's shade, just sending forth 
Its folded buds to open in the sun 
Their prison'd sweetness — Love reclining lay- 
Buried in sleep, and smiling in his slumbers. 
One arm beneath his lovely cheek was laid, 
Pillowing its beauty ; but so pale and wan 
It turn'd with envy, as that blooming cheek 
Leant on its surface— that it almost seem'd 
Some poplar branch the snow had crusted over ! 
His lips were closed — yet silent as they were, 
Kissing each other in their sleep, they look'd 
Mute eloquence. His neck, the sun's rude power 
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Had tinged with browner beauty — but below, 
Where oft the careless vest had clung embracing, 
Jt shamed the lily's whiteness. Golden locks, 
Clustering in wanton ringlets round his neck, 
Disported with each other—- like the vine 
That curls its tendrils in the whispering breeze. 
Shading the orbs of vision, silken fringe, 
Long, dark, and shining, from his eyelids threw 
A grateful shade, and kept the wanton light 
From bursting slumber's sweetness. O'er his form, 
Beauty, and grace, and love, resistless shone— 
So bright, that mortal eyes might not sustain 
The dazzling lustre of its power, unmoved. 

Even the flowers on the turf he press'd. 
Grew brighter as they cluster'd round his limbs, 
And gave such fragrance, that the very winds 
Linger'd to catch the sweetness of their breath. 

A purling rill, with gentle murmuring sound 
Crept at his feet, its gurgling runnels bright, 
Inspiring languor, listlessness, and ease* 
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STANZAS. 



The stars are brightly glowing. 

The brami play around, 
The flowers are sweetly blowing, 

The dews are on the ground. 

90WRING. 



I. 

The summer breeze sighs through the vault of night, 
The moon is on high and the stars are bright. 
The flowers are breathing their soft perfume, 
While the zephyrs frolic amid their bloom. 

ii. 
The graahopper's chirp is faintly heard, 
And the plaintive song of the midnight bird ; 
While the sparkling streamlet gliding near, 
Falls with a rippling noise on the ear. 
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III. 

Though the voice of man is in silence bound, 
Aerial whispers are breathing round- 
By fairy hands are the buds unrolTd, 
And the soft earth sprinkled with dew-drops cold. 

IV. 

There's a murmuring sound on the earth and air, 
As the Spirits of night were laughing there, 
While filling the cups of the sleeping flowers, 
With bright drops caught from the rainbow showers. 

v. 
Oh the charm of this moonlight hour dispels 
Each pang of the heart as it gently swells ; 
And tinges our thoughts with a brighter glow, 
Than worldly bosoms can ever know. 

VI; 

It is not the separate notes that fall, 
But the blended sound which comes from all, 
Thus sinks so sweetly upon the ear, 
As makes it heaven almost to hear ! 
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VII. 

In moments like this, shall my soul refine 

Its gem from the crust of its earthly mine ; 

And bathe in that pure and holy light, 

Which streams from the sky when the stars are bright ! 
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TO 



For ours was not like earthly love— 
And must this parting be our very last ? 
No ! I shall love thee still, when death itself is past 

CAMPBELL. 



Farewell, beloved companion of my heart, 
This falling tear may tell how dear thou art- 
May paint the anguish that with point of steel 
Thrills through my heart, and bids me more than feel ! 
But oh ! what language can describe the pain 
Of those who know not when they'll meet again ? 
Friends, too ! whose hearts, like blossoms on one stem, 
Mingled the fragrance which exhaled from them, 
And knew no joy divided ! — As the vine 
Girdles the branching elm with verdant twine, 
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Thus were our feelings blended, till their hue, 

Like intermingled streams, no difference knew. 

Love's warmth was ours, without his fleeting plume I 

No flaming torch, to wither and consume 

The unsuspecting heart— but such as gave 

A gentle heat, like sunbeams to the wave. 

O, then ! though loudly beat the chilling blast, 

And frantic Care frown'd on me as he past ; 

The darksome pest stalk'd unregarded by, 

For thy confiding sympathy was nigh ; 

And misery's sting, though sharp and keen before, 

Shared with that gentle breast, was felt no more ! 

Through many a scene of trial still the same, 
To thee, may well belong affection's name 1 
Did pain or anguish rack my throbbing breast, 
Thy care well proved the grief thy looks express'd— - 
Did Sorrow scare me with her phantom train, 
Whose smile dispell'd, and bade them flit again ? 
Did Pleasure call— whose breast was by to share 
The fleeting bliss, 'twere grief alone to bear ? 
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Thine— thine, beloved ! — fadeless as the flower 
That breathes its balmy sighs in Eden's bower, 
Thy love remain'd— still to its object true- 
Like the bright sky above, unchanged in hue, 
And purer in its faith than morning's earliest dew ! 

Farewell .'—(how like the curfew's sullen knell 
Comes that sad word upon the heart) — farewell ! — 
Though doom'd for years — perchance for aye — to part, 
Still shall thy memory cling around my heart ; 
Nor fade from thence till death's cold damps bedew 
Thy pale and shrinking form — when mine must wither 
too! 
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NAY, TALK NOT OF JOYS. 



And hopes, that promised happy hours, 
Melt like the dew on summer flowers. 

WALLACE. 



Nay, talk not of joys that will never be mine, 
Their splendour on happier mortals may shine ; 
On me, they but glance— and then sink into shade, 
That darker appears from the lustre they made ! 

li. 
The blessings my bosom has sigh'd for so much, 
Seem just within reach, yet dissolve in my touch- 
Like bubbles they burst, and I find, to my pain, 
Once broke, they ne'er rise into being again ! 
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TO 



My spirit's thine, the better part of me. 

SHAKESPEARE. 



I. 

I never seek my couch at night, 

Unless for thee a prayer I breathe ; 
And oft in sleep, thy image bright, 
Sweet smile, and laughing eye's soft light, 

Around my soul their witcheries wreathe ! 

ii« 
I never rise at early day, 

Unless to thee my vows are given ; 
When Twilight spreads her mantle grey, 
I muse on thee, and softly say, 
" When fate shall take our lives away, 

" Oh may we meet again in heaven !' 
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HOW SWIFT LAST NIGHT THE MOMENTS 
FLEW. 



Bldt mAetmgi, after muv ■ t 

When the loved bee again ia ■ 
lloir, cIok, with not a [aulx 



How swift last night the moments flew— 
As sweet, but ah ! as transient too, 
As flowers that see the morning's dew 

Upon their silken bosoms shining ; 
Yet wither, droop, and die away, 
When from the east in chariot gay, 
Springs forth the Sun, and bids bis ray 

Absorb the moisture there reclining. 
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II. 

We gazed upon each other's eyes, 

And saw those fond ideas rise, 

Which Love calls forth without disguise, 

In every heart that owns his power ! 
We felt no throbs of anxious pain — 
We thought not of the busy train — 
The world seem'd but to hold us twain, 

In that delicious hour ! 

in. 

I told you all the fears that sprung— 

The hopes to which I fondly clung — 

The fleeting joys which Fancy flung 

Upon my pillow to deceive me ; 

Where, in the slumbers of the night, 

Thy form would bless my eager sight, 

And murmur, ere it took its flight, 

Some soft expression to relieve me ! 

3 
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IV. 

Nor were these feelings mine alone, 
You tell me they were just your own, 
And that you felt when I had flown, 

A coldness through your bosom stealing : 
Oh ! is it not delightful, say, 
To think that thus, when far away, 
Within each breast the self-same day, 

Should spring so warm a mutual feeling ? 

v. 

We surely both were born to twine 
Our souls together, like the vine, 
When round a balmy eglantine 

Its twisted tendrils are united ! 
So link'd together heart and mind— 
Our thoughts— our feelings so combined, 
That should stern Fortune prove unkind, 

Not one, but both, will then be blighted ! 

D 
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EXTEMPORE. 



TO 



My dear B— , you'll confess, when you know my society, 
That it surely possesses the charm of variety ; 
In the first place, there's — -, (whose temper, you'll own, 
Is rivall'd by none but the devil's alone,) 
Either cursing his valet, or beating his groom, 
Or knocking the chairs in a rage round the room ! 
Now scolding his wife, in a pestilent passion — 
Now jaunting without her, to be in the fashion- 
Now sulking for days without speaking a sentence- 
Now melting, forsooth, into fits of repentanc 
Relapsing again, should a spoon get a fall, 
Into swearing and fighting, the devil and all ! 
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OH ! WHAT DREAMS OF FOND 

DELIGHT. 



St&y yet, illusion, stay awhile, 
My wildei'd fancy still beguile I— 
—It will not be— it may not last— 
The vision of enchantment's past 

SCOTT. 



I. 

Oh I what dreams of fond delight 
Circled round my brow last night ! 
Everything that thought could feign^ 
To waken pleasure's thrill again, 
In melting visions round me stole, 
And fill'd with rapture all my soul ! 
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II. 

For methought we both were laid 
Beneath an aspen's quivering shade, 
That shook with every breath that blew, 
And let the wanton sunbeams through, 
So very bright, that even now 
They seem to tremble on my brow. 

in. 
The gayest flowers that Spring can wreathe, 
Their perfumes round us seem'd to breathe ; 
And loitering on the streamlet's wave, 
Such sweet, such mingled fragance gave, 
That ne'er did mortal lips inhale 
So soft, so odorous a gale ! 

IV. 

The wildest notes that quivering string, 
To Fancy's raptured ear can bring, 
Now seem'd to whisper in the trees, 
Now sunk in murmurs down the breeze — 
But oh ! with such voluptuous breath, 
It sounded just like Music's death 1 
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V. 

I raised my eyes to look at thine— 
Those melting eyes were fix'd on mine, 
But with such a fervid gaze, 
It seem'd as if the blended rays 
Of every softer feeling, shone 
In that dissolving glance alone ! 

VI. 

Then first my tongue its silence broke— 
" My love !"— I murmur'd— and awoke !— 
Awoke to darkness, and regret- 
To mourn the broken vision yet- 
To find that bubbles on the stream, 
Were just as lasting as my dream ! 

vn. 

It would have made an angel weep 
To burst so fond— so sweet a sleep : 
I closed my eyes, but slumber's chain 
Would not unite its links again— 
'Twas broken like a gem— for ever ! 
To be re-united— -never ! 
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EXTEMPORE. 

If Midas was punish'd, as of old it appears, 
And adorn'd by Apollo with jackass's ears, 
For merely preferring the sound of Pan's fiddle, 
To his godship's more classical " hey diddle diddle ! 
Now Phoebus, more just, turn on ■ your rage, 
And punish his follies your wrath to assuage ;— 
Since none can deny he's the pink of a noddy, 
Instead of the ears, let him have the whole body ! 
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THINE EYES ARE NOT PROFUSELY 

BRIGHT. 



Those tenderer tints that shun the careless eye. 

ROGERS. 



I. 

Thine eyes are not profusely bright, 
But softer than the fading light 
Which plays upon the summer's wave, 
Ere Twilight steal the tints she gave. 

il> 
Thy cheeks are not of rosy dye, 
Such as paints the morning sky ; 
But softer than the gentle hue, 
That on the downy peach we view. 
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III. 

Those glossy ringlets, sweetly roll'd 
Adown thy brow, are not like gold ; 
But blended so, we scarce can tell 
Where most the brown or yellow fell. 

IV. 

Those lips are not two rose-buds, spread 
With Nature's freshest glow of red ; 
But like a coral branch divided, 
Through which the wave had gently glided. 

v. 
The voice that I so often hear 

Melt in softness on my ear ; 

•Is not the syren's witching thrill, 

But something softer, sweeter still. 
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STANZAS^ 

THE IDEA FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

Oh ! in that future let us think 
To hold each heart the heart that shares, 
With them the immortal waters diink, 
And soul in soul grow deathless theirs ! 

BYRON. 

I. 

When love's soft rapture melts your breast, 

And each dissolves with amorous heat ; 
In murmurs low, your love's exprest, 
My dearest life !"— you oft repeat. 



« 



ii. 
Oh ! say not so— for life is fleet 

As flowers that meet the blush of day, 
Yet bend to earth their blossoms sweet, 

Opprest by noontide's burning ray. 
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hi. 
Thy soul, beloved one ! I would be, 

That spirit pure which never dies ! 
That bright immortal part of thee, 

Destined by hear n from earth to rise. 
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A NIGHT-PIECE, 



WRITTEN BY MOONLIGHT. 



It was a lovely night ;— the crescent moon 
(A bark of beauty on its dark blue sea) 
Winning its way amid the billowy clouds, 
Unoared, unpiloted, moved on. 

ALARIC A. WATTS. 



The rising orb of night, on flower and tree 
Sheds her pale radiance, and diffuses o'er 
The ocean's broad expanse a glittering beam ; - 
'Till from behind a cloud, with brighter ray 
Emerging in full splendour !— -Wreaths of mist 
Floating around yon vessel, scarce permit 
The beams of light to frolic on her sails, 
Or glisten on the foam. Meantime, away 
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She steals with silent, yet progressive pace, 
Mocking the gazer's sight, as moving slow- 
She trembles on the bosom of the deep. 
Soft murmurs breathe around— perchance the song 
Of some night-wilder'd mariner, whose voice 
Scarce wakes the stilly silence of the hour. 
And now the foaming waves with hoarser sound 
Join in the strain — still chiding, as they pass, 
The sportive Zephyrs, who with nimble feet 
Dance lightly on their bosoms. Now the notes 
Fainter and fainter fall — 'till more remote, 
They sink in distant echoes down the shore ! 

The fleecy clouds flit o'er the moon's wan circle, 
And as they pass, at times her lucid ray 
Sheds on their airy forms a borrowed brightness ; 
While the light zephyrs curl them as they float, 
In many a shape fantastic.-— All is still* 
Save that, full oft, a rising gust of wind 
Sweeps with a hollow moan along the shore ; 
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And the dark raven with her boding croak, 
Rejects night's soothing influence.— This scene 
Suits well my bosom's loneliness— for now 
Rapt Contemplation soars aloft, and gives 
Imagination power ! Unheeded then 
Each worldly tie— each gross idea represt— - 
While daring thought, unshackled, flies sublime 
To purer regions, and to other skies. 
Above the limits of our heavy atmosphere ! 

Hark !— 'tis the swell of music— mingling all 
Its dulcet numbers with the passing breeze, 
Holding the mind a captive to its sweetness ! 
Thus in the holiest heaven, with harp and voice, 
Rejoicing angels hymn their great Creator ! 
'Till lost in ecstacy of adoration, 
Their loud hosannas sink in holy murmurs, 
Expressive of illimitable love ! 
Anon it falls !— as soft and soothing sweet, 
As Mercy's voice to him, who, long condemn'd, 
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Had past the lingering hours in woe, and heard. 
Nought but the echoes of his own despair ! 
Then blends its gentle sweetness with the wind, 
As some light bubble on the vessel's track, 
Seen for a moment, and then gone for eyer ! 

What a still pause succeeds it !— Mankind sleep 
Unconscious of the miseries of life. 
In calm forgetfiilness, and thoughtless ease, 
Their joys and sorrows both alike unfelt. 
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AWAKE THE HARP. 



Breathing out music, that might steal 
Heaven from itself. 

MOORE. 



I. 

Awake the harp, and from the cell 
Where Memory sleeping lies, 

Like shapes call'd forth by magic spell, 
The kindling strains will rise. 

ii. 
No puling song of ladye love, 

To mock the list'ning ear ; 
But lays a warrior's heart to move, 

And such as kings might hear. 
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III. 

Ok then ! each warlike deed of yore, 
Like streams that wildly gush 

Adown Ben-ledi's summit hoar, 
Across the mind will rush. 

Thrice hallowM be the glowing strain, 

That speaks of heroes gone : 
Of those who once on Scotia's plain, 

Like flaming meteors shone ! 

v. 
Now in the dark and narrow bed, 

In dreamless sleep they lie ; 
Where often sounds the wand'rer's tread, 

Where breathes his heart-felt sigh. 

Then wake the song that speaks their fame, 
Its melting murmurs breathe ; 

And round each gallant chieftain's name, 
A crown of glory wreathe ! 

3 
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LINES 



WRITTEN AT THE GRAVE OF CAPTAIN 8- 



Yet who, in Fortune's summer-shine 
To waste life's longest term away, 
Would change that glorious dawn of thine, 
Though darkened ere its noon-tide day ? 

SCOTT. 



I. 

Young Warrior ! while with sadden'd heart 

I bend across thy grave, 
The trembling tears unbidden start, 

In tribute to the brave ! 
Full oft has Sorrow's dew been shed 
Upon the sad and lonely bed, 

Of him it could not save : 
And now a stranger on thy stone, 
With friendship's offering blends his own. 

E 
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II. 

The promise of thy youth was fair, 

In thee each virtue shone ; 
And gentle Pity flew to share 

A heart so like her own : 
'Twas there the Virtues loved to dwell, 
As in a consecrated cell 

To holier passions known ! 
A shrine where in communion sweet. 
The softer feelings joy'd to meet. 

m. 
Spring gave the tender leaflets birth, 

With sap their stem renews ; 
And all around the thirsty earth 

Was fed with soft'ning dews : 
Morning's genial ray the germen nurs'd, 
And on the air the blossoms burst, 

Bright with a thousand hues ! 
" Hope smiled, and waved her golden hair, 
Nor saw the lurking fiend Despair ! 
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IT. 

Thus flourishing and young wert thou, 

As full of health and bloom ; 
But blight o'ercame that verdant bough, 

And sent it to the tomb ! 
Yes-— while it seem'd so bright and fair, 
The dreadful canker-worm was there, 

To fester and consume ; 
And Summer saw its health decline- 
Alas ! how typical of thine ( 

v. 

Too soon Life's tide forsook thy veins,— 

Brief was the span she gave ; 
And this is all that now remains 

Of one so good and brave :— 
A sepulchre beneath the sod, 
By thoughtless footsteps often trod— 

A trophy, and a grave !— 
Bright scion of a gallant race, 
And is this now thy dwelling-place ? 
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. VI. 

Vain dreamer, no !— the suffering clay, 

Alone, in sleep is bound ; 
Life's mortal weeds may here decay, 

Beneath the sacred mound : 
But far above this vale of woe, 
In brighter realms than earth can shew, 

A home the soul has found I 
Destined those endless joys to share, 
Reserved for virtuous spirits there ! 

Inveresk Church-yard, May 1824. 
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FAREWELL. 



Oh! those are tears of bitterness, 
Wrung from the breaking heart, 
When two blest in their tenderness. 
Must learn to live— apart I 

It* £• Lt» 



I. 

Oh ! dearer to my beating heart, 

Than looks or words have power to tell ; 

Since thus we're doom'd in grief to part- 
Farewell ! — a lingering— long farewell !— 

May all the blessings life can shower, 
To thee their choicest gifts resign ; 

And yield those joys, no earthly power 
Can ever shed again on mine ! 
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II. 

Farewell !— mav Time with lenient hand, 

Pour balm into thy wounded mind ; 
From Sorrow's wreath the thorns demand, 

Nor leave one festering sting behind : 
And as within the future's womb, 

We know not what may yet remain ; 
For thee, may all the pleasures bloom, 

Be mine, the sorrow and the pain ! 
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STILL, LIKE A WEARY PILGRIM. 



Time lags, and flights his duty. I renumber 
The days when he would fly.— How sweet they were: 
Then I rebuked his speed, and now— and now 
I drench his wing with tears. How heavily 
The minutes pass. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 



Still, like a weary pilgrim, wandering o'er, 
With bIow and faltering steps, life's lonely shore— 
With nothing left to cheer me as I stray, 
But scenes so oft beheld, they tire to-day : 
Or such, as bring at once to Memory's view, 
Those fleeting pleasures which too quickly flew— 
(Pale sickly phantoms, hovering round the tomb 
Of joys, long buried in oblivion's womb) — 
What then remains ? — Can Hope, with faithless hand, 
Still bid her visionary scenes expand-— 
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Unveil the future, and with fruit and flower, 
Strew the wild path, and deck the faded bower ? 
Alas ! the gems that once she scattered o'er 
My weary way, when seen, were gems no more ; 
And shall I then — still credulous to the last, 
Believe her falsehoods after what has past ? 
Oh no !— convinced that nothing now remains, 
But life's dull weariness, and bitter pains— 
Or what's far worse, that restlessness of mind, 
Which still is seeking joys it ne'er can find : 
Upon the tomb (that refuge where Despair 
Finds a long respite from the demon care) 
I bend my gaze, and wish to rest my head 
Beneath its friendly shade, upon the narrow bed ! 
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THINK NOT BECAUSE THE EYE IS 

BRIGHT. 

O'er the roses of our prime 

Breathe other blights than those of time. 

F. HEMANS. 

I. 

Think net because the eye is bright, and smiles are 
laughing there, 

The heart that beats within is light, and free from pain 
and care ; 

A blush may tinge the darkest cloud, ere Sol's last rays 
depart, 

And underneath the sunniest smile, may lurk the sad- 
dest heart. 

ii. 

Mirth's sudden gleam may light the cheek though joy 
be far away, 

As blossoms oft adorn the tree that's hast'ning to decay : 
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It is but as the varying hue of April's wayward hours — 
A sun-beam bursting brightly through, when all behind 
is showers. 

hi. 

For there are pangs the sorrowing heart will oft in dark- 
ness shroud, 

That lurk within its lonely depths like lightning in the 
cloud: 

As falls our shadow on the path when bright the sun- 
beams glare, 

Whichever way our thoughts are turn'd, that darksome 
shape is there ! 

IV. 

Though brightly o'er the hollow cheek, the smile— the 

laugh may break, 
Like bubbles bursting on the breast of Acheron's dark 

lake; 
They are but outward signs to hide the deadly pangs we 

feel, 
As o'er the lone and mould'ring tower, the rose is taught 

to steal* 
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It is not that they less are felt, while thus in secret hid, 

(Like fester worms that lurk beneath the darksome oof- 
fin's lid,) 

That from the world's unfeeling gaze, our troubled 
thoughts we veil, 

And light with mirth the hollow eye— with smiles the 
features pale. 

VI. 

Oh ! there's a pang the proud heart feels, beyond the 
rest in pain— 

The pity of the idle crowd—the sneer of folly's train — 

Of those,' who strive with hand profane to lift the bo- 
som's screen, 

And to the curious eye display the pangs that burn 
within. 

VII. 

To friendship's breast, perhaps it ought its sorrows to 

confide- 
On friendship's altar sacrifice its feelings and its pride : 
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With some tried heart (if such there be) those dark emo- 
tions share, 

Its kindred warmth might soothe, but which 'tis hell 
alone to bear. 

VIII. 

It may be so— yet one there is, who would not wish to dim 
Another's breast with miseries, which belong alone to him : 
When Sorrow holds her goblet forth, suffused with many 

a stain, 
Shall other lips than mine be told, the poisonous draught 

to drain ? 

IX. 

No ! — buried in my heart alone, these festering thoughts 

shall burn, 
For sympathy from common minds, and praise alike I 

spurn; 
And when I gaze upon that friend, whose love has still 

been mine, 
I cannot bear to cloud with grief, so pure and bless'd a 

shrine ! 



[ 77 ] 



THE DAYS ARE FAST SPEEDING. 



To all I love, or hope, or fear, 
Honour, or own, a long adieu ! 

To all that life has soft and dear, 
Farewell l—save memory of you I 

SCOTT. 



I. 

The days are fast speeding, and Time's rapid wing 
O'er the present and future a shadow has cast ; 

And Destiny's grief-dealing ministers bring 
That cup, which Affliction reserves for the last 

But the word has gone forth— I must wander away 
From all my heart prizes at Fortune's decree ; 

Ever destined in desolate regions to stray, 

Away from the loved of my bosom, and thee ! 

3 
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II. 

There are friends who will grieve, when their rover departs 

From the land of his birth for a far-distant shore ; 
And Sorrow's deep shadow will darken their hearts, 

As the sad thought arises of meeting no more. 
Hope's warm aspiration will climb to the skies, 

That the winds may be silent, and gentle the sea; 
But no fonder prayer from their lips can arise, 

Than the orison breath'd for his safety by thee ! 

in. 
Through joy and through sorrow thy friendship was mine ; 

No malice could damp it, or envy dispel ; 
And can I, without heart-paining anguish, resign 

The hand of a Mend who has loved me so well ? 
As the laurel, uninjur'd by winter's rude blast, 

Blooms verdant and lovely, a witherless tree ! 
Even thus, through each scene that my fortunes have past, 

I've still found the same changeless feeling in thee ! 
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XV. 

When far from the lands of my fathers I roam, 

A branch rudely torn from the stem where it grew; 
How often will Memory look back to that home, 

And sigh when the past rises up in her view ! 
Then bright to my soul in its darksome eclipse, 

As a spring in the desert, these feelings will be ; 
And sweet as the wave, when it touches the lips, 

Will that vision arise which reminds me of thee ! 



[ 88 ] 



SONNETS. 



I. 

The moonshine, stealing o'er the scene, 
Had blended with the lights of eve. 

COLERIDGE. 

The orb of day sunk proudly in the west, 

His wanton rays upon the clouds were cast ; 
Their snowy forms his fervent glance confess'd, 

And kindled into blushes as he past. 

The mists of evening came ; and, sinking fast 
From human sight, each beam of lustre fled. 

Shade after shade came rolling ; till, at last, 
A dreary darkness wrapp'd each mountain's head !• 
Then rising gently from the ocean's bed, 

Night's silver planet flung her beams on high ; 
On the broad sea a brilliant lustre shed, 

And gave a paler beauty to the sky : 
No sound disturb'd the silence night had spread,. 

Save the lone murmur of the owlet's cry. 
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II. 



ON A STREAM NEAR VALLS, IN CATALONIA. 



Whoe'er thou art, that o'er this stream presides, 

Winding its course soft murmuring through the vale, 
Accept my thanks ; for with thy crystal tides 

This wearied frame does spirits new inhale* 
Long may the stream, that now so gently glides, 

On its sweet banks the laughing Summer hail ; 
And, while its willows tremble on the sides, 

Catch through their drooping leaves the fragrant gale. 
For ne'er did Pilgrim clearer stream survey, 

Trickling through mossy grot, or verdant plain ; 
Nor rill, or fountain, in the blaze of day, 

A hue so bright, or wave so cool retain. 
Though now I leave thee, never to return, 
My memory still shall Hess thy lucid urn. 
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III. 



WRITTEN ON THE SUMMIT OF A MOUNTAIN, 

IN CATALONIA. 

Ye pine-clad heights, and rugged rocks sublime. 

Around whose base eternal verdure smiles; 
Ye frowning cliffs, that scorn the shocks of time, 

Majestic, rising in stupendous piles ! 
Oft on your hoary heads, while howl'd the blast, 

And Cynthia's rays diffused a paler light, 
Have I, in pensive mood, the moments past, 

And gazed in silence on that orb so bright; 

For, oh ! 'tis then, when all around is night, 
That Contemplation brings her sacred train, 

And gives the pensive mind a pure delight, 
Unmix'd with sorrow, or corroding pain; 
For then our thoughts on bolder pinions rise 
Above the world's low passions, and unholy ties. 
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IV. 



WRITTEN NEAR AN ANTIgUE TOWER, IN THE 
VICINITY OF TARRAGONA. 

v. 

Hebe Rome on high her banners proudly waved, 
By fell Ambition's maddening dream beguiled; 

Here godlike Scipio every danger braved, 
And calmly mid the angry tempest smiled. 

And this lone tower his warlike soldiers piled, 
To mark the spot where battle grimly frown'd ; 

Where Pain and Terror raised the outcry wild, 
Amid the louder shout of triumph drown'd ! — 
" Time's gradual touch" the mouldering walls embrown'd, 

Rent the atlantes from their post away, 

Bade the long rye-grass creep the structure round, 

And sculptured columns feel the rude decay. 

Yet still it stands, upon the sea-girt shore, 

A proud memorial of the deeds of yore ! 
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V. 



Ah, cruel Love I at this dark, silent hour. 
Thou wak'st to trace, and with redoubled power. 
The voice, the step, the air 
Of her, who scorns thy chain, and flies thy fatal snare. 

PETRARCH. 



Dabk 13 thy brow ; but oh ! its shade reveals 

That wild expression I so dearly prize ; 
While from beneath the fringe, that scarce conceals 

Their wanton lustre, glance thy piercing eyes ! 

And there insidious Love in ambush lies, 
And bears on high a wand of mighty power ; 

Waving its magic o'er his enemies, 
Who sink exhausted, as the pale wind-flower 
Crouches beneath the rude autumnal shower. 

Pining and sad, from thee they vainly seek 
The lover's comfort, Hope ! — Alas 1 their dower 

Is nought but scorn and woe, or patience meek. 
Then feel some pity, if thou canst not love, 
And let their grief, at least, thy sorrow move* 
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VI. 



ON A DISTANT VIEW OF THE FYRENEAN MOUNTAINS. 

Ye mountains high, whose lofty forms divide 

Two hostile kingdoms with your barriers stern ; 
Who oft hare seen the dark and furious tide 

Of battle thunder, and of triumph burn ; 
Where are the Warriors gone, who oft did glide 

Adown your bosoms, War's fell art to learn ? 
Gone ! — the pale victims of Ambition's pride !— 

Gone to that land from whence they'll ne'er return ! — 
Yet there's a time when Triumph's bloody dream 

Shall fade as mists before the morning's ray ; 
And the red banners, that so proudly stream 

On Victory's gorgeous fene, be rent away ; * 
When all the trophies round Ambition's bust, 
Shall trembling fall, and crumble into dust 
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VII. 

Oh winds of winter ! list ye there, 

To many a deep and dying groan; 

Or start, ye demons of the midnight air. 

At shrieks and thunders loader than your own. 

CAMPBELL. 

I heard a voice amid the tempest's yell, 

Mournful and hollow was its awful tone ! 

Methought it sounded like the piteous groan 
Of souls in torment !-*-Chaiii'd, as by a spell, 

I trembling stood. Anon, a softer strain, 
Responsive to the first, divinely rose ; 

Its dulcet numbers, murmuring on the main, 
Sunk on the cavern'd echoes with a melting close !- 

It was the Spirit of the Storm who spoke,— 
Bidding his whirlwinds hurl, with dreadful shock, 
Some helpless bark againBt the marble rock !— 
But Mercy's voice a pause of horror broke : 
She bade the winds be still, and barr'd the sway 
Of that dark Spirit, wilder far than they. 
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VIIL 



WRITTEN AT DIEPPE. 



The night was dark and gloomy; and the wind 
Swept, with a mournful sound, along the shore. 

My soul was lost in sadness; and it pined, 
Musing on broken hopes—on joys no more !— 
Sudden, a Hag !— her garments stain'd with gore 

Of maniacs fierce, and melancholy men ; 
Despondency the hateful name she bore,— 

Started in sight, like Fury, from her den: 

Go, destined youth," she cried, " go seek the tomb, 
The wise man's best resource in grief or pain ; 

Nor fondly think thy blighted hopes will bloom. 
Look up, and see what does for thee remain !"— 

I gazed before me with affright ! and there — 

Dim seen in the surrounding darkness— stood Despair ! 



« 
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IX. 



TO PATIENCE. 



O thou, whose all-persuasive voice can tame 

Grief's wildest murmurs into mute distress ; 
Who soothes the martyr on his bed of flame, 

Softening the horrors that around him press; 

Celestial Power of pensive gentleness ! 
Whose melting voice can charm the drooping soul, 

And bid it seek from Heaven alone redress, 
Come forth, and with thy blessed power controul 

Each pang which Disappointment bids me feel. 
Teach me, while life flies onward to its goal, 

To prize the joys our fleeting days reveal, 
As April's burst of sunshine— clear, yet brief; 

And bear each varying turn of fortune's wheel 
With manly fortitude-not wild, intemperate grief. 
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X. 



WRITTEN AT BEAUMEZ. 



Again, ye cheerless scenes, I come to spend 

The lingering months within your lonely walls : 
Again the fiend of listlessness will blend 

A sickening shade with every tint that foils ; 

Save when gay thought, in happier hour, recalls 
Some visionary dream of import strange ; 
And bids my wayward fancy fondly range 

'Mid knights of proof, chaste dames, and magic halls ! 
Yet for unmeet to raise the poet's mood, 

Are all thy scenes so wearisome and chill- 
Where is the misty vale ? — the hoary wood ? 

The gushing streamlet, and the moon-lit hill ?— 
Where all those scenes to inspiration dear, 
Which fancy fain would seek, but cannot meet with here ? 
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XL 



A voice that spealu of the past is there ! 

F. HEMANS. 



Hark ! how the moaning wind responsive sighs, 
To the deep voice of yonder muttering cloud. 

Solemn and slow, it first begins to rise, 
Scarce whispering, on the ear ; as, from a shroud, 

The mourner's melancholy requiem falls : 
Then swell'd to bolder notes, abruptly loud, 
Like to the murmurs of Some hostile crowd, 

It rudely rushes round these rugged walls—-* 
Such is the music that I lore to hear ; 

To me far sweeter than more polished notes, 

So wild and solemnly it fells ; and floats 
With such a thrilling sound upon the ear, 

That all the recollections of despair, 

Seem, from its voice, to be collected there ! 
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XII. 



-A farm more beautiful, 



(Houri, or Child o*the Air,) ne'er glanced upon 

A Poet's dream. 

BARRY CORNWALL. 



Bright Seraph ! in whose features Love combineth 
All those perfections that in Angels meet :— 
Soft bloomy cheeks, with health's pure glow replete, 

Flush'd like the summer skies when day declineth !— 
Lips like twin berries, ere to Sol's rude asking 

The dew of morn its sparkling gem resigneth !— 

Eyes with expression fraught, (where Love lies basking,) 
Bright as the planet which at midnight shineth !— « 

Bosom of snow ! a pure heart's lovely dwelling ! 

Heaving like waves on which the moon is smiling !— 

Features so chaste, each wanton gaze repelling ; 
Artless themselves, yet every heart beguiling : 

Fraught with such witchery, that love's excited 

In all to spring up,— yet, alas ! be blighted. 
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XIII. 



Come listen, then ! for thou bait known, 
And loved the Minstrel's varying tone. 

SCOTT. 



Say, dearest Brother ! when some simple strain, 
Once sweetly heard — perchance in climes remote—* 
Bursts on the ear, and, with its witching note, 
Brings all the past to memory again ; 

Does not each scene Time linger'd o'er in vain, 
Or faded bliss on which we fondly doat, 
Waked by its well-known sound, divinely float 

Soft as the breeze of summer on the brain ? — 
Oh thus, when first your letter met my view, 
Each scene of joy in which you bore a part, 
Rush'd, with a softened feeling, on my heart : 
Oblivion from the past her veil withdrew, 
While Memory saw, with mingled smiles and tears, 
The chequer'd joys and sorrows of our buried years. 
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XIV. 

WRITTEN BENEATH A PRINT OF THE RUINS OF 

PALMYRA. 

Ay !— Time, the detfroyer, in power hath been here. 

WILSON. 

Behold, the wooden of th' Arabian waste 

Rear in the desert wilderness alone 

Their massive forms ! whilst o'er each mould'riBg stone 
Time, like a conqueror, strides, with envious haste. 
Prone in the dust, neglected and defaced, 

The boast of former ages lies o'erthrown ; 

Each shattered capital with moss o'ergrown, 
Or by the clustering ivy's stem embraced. 

Where once the busy hum of man arose, 
Stern Silence reigns I Where myriads once were seen, 
Now grim Oblivion sits, with sullen mien, 

Viewing the desolation ! Well she knows, 

Ere many centuries shall have pass'd away, 

To her this spot will fall^-an undisputed prey ! 

3 
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XV. 



To Mrs 



WITH SOME MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 

One morn, of late, in pensive mood I stray'd 

O'er many a hill and valley's green extent ; 

Revolving in my mind, as on I went, 
Whate'er of joy or grief my life display'd; 

When, loitering on a rugged hill's descent, 
The landscape's charms awhile my steps delay*d ; 
For there full many a mountain-flower array 'd 

Its bosom with the gems which night had lent !— 
From thence I cull'd this chaplet ; nor despise 

The gift, because in it no roses bloom, 
Or costly plants unfold their sleeping eyes; 

Their bosom's beauty, and their breath's perfume ! 
Far simpler are the flowers my offering yields, 
The meek and lowly offspring of uncultured fields, 

Q 
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XVI. 

Oh I what are thousand living loves 
To that which cannot quit the dead ? 

BYRON. 

When the last pulse within my bosom heaves, 

And Death's cold damps are settling on my cheek ; 
When these lips quiver, like the scatter'd leaves 

Surviving Winter's hatred ; and the weak 
And tremulous voice, chill hand, and dim-set gaze, 

The tyrant's wrath too eloquently speak ; 
Be sighs, and tears, and wailing far away— 

They are not what they seem. Yet would I raise 
Some feeling like to sorrow— Not to prey 

Too hard on Friendship's heart ; but gently glide 
Upon its pulses, like the moon's pale ray 

On the dark waters of the silent tide. 
So soft, so gently, let my memory rest, 
With a delicious woe, on one dear mourner's breast. 
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XVIL 



Welcome the dxeamkM night of long repote ! 

CAMPBELL. 



The Grayed—whose hungry mouth, extended wide, 
Gapes for the form which soon will moulder there,— 

Say, can it yield a refuge from Despair, 
Or give that rest existence ne'er supplied ? 

Can disappointed Hope, or wounded Pride, 
Expect one long unbroken sleep to fall, 
Dreamless and dark, upon them — when the pall 

Shrouds their pale forms, as to their graves they glide ? 
Yes, I will hope so ;— for my weary days, 

Though few, are number'd. And, in sooth, 'tis sweet, 
For one thus sear'd with all that life displays, 

To think of resting in his winding-sheet; 

Where the dull smile of Hate, or rankling foes, 

No more shall rex the soul, or break its deep repose. 
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XVIII. 



By ocean severed from a worid of shade. 

ROGERS. 



When wrapt in death, say, where would'st thou be laid ? 
Not underneath the chancel — where the feet 
Of the dull crowd at stated periods meet, 

And Piety's mock semblance is displayed ; 

Nor where the mournful yew's obtrusive shade 
Waves o'er the lonely spot>— its living wreath 
Mocking the lifeless clod that sleeps beneath ; 

Nor where the* Pilgrim's orisons are paid.— 
No; let the darksome ocean be my grave, 

And its loud surge my requiem. It has been 
Mine and my brother's cradle ; and its wave 

Became his sepulchre. I therefore lean 

With a fond hope to choose my place of rest 

With him,— beneath its dark and troubled breast. 
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IL 



FAREWELL, THOU BELOVED OF MY HEART ! 

Now is all love shut from me. I am left, 

Like the scathed pine upon the mountain's brow/ 

WitherM and branchless. 

ALARIC A. WATTS. 

I. 

Farewell, thou beloved of my heart, 

Whose smile through life's path has been mine ! 

Oh ! 'tis death from affection to part, • 
So fond, so enduring as thine ! 

Thy lore was the star of my soul ! 

Beaming gladness and joy on my track ; 
And thy voice, the soft music which stole 

On the echoes, to welcome me back ! 

in. * 
When the dark hour of sorrow came on ; 

When each blossom had fall'n from the tree; 
And the friends of my sunshine were gone*—- 

I found change in each being but thee. 
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IV. 

Thy bosom to me was a shrine, 

Where the griefs of my spirit were laid ; 

Thy smile, a bright halo divine, 

Shedding lustre and light through the shade. 

v. 

Farewell !— Oh, the pang of this hour 
Will rest on my heart like a spell ; 

Last tendril of Joy's faded flower- 
Beloved of my bosom, farewell ! 
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m. 



oh, night's the time when sorrow sleeps. 

She mules awmy the chan of the mind. 

ROGERS. 

t: 
Oh, night's the time when Sorrow sleeps, 

And Fancy's power is waking; 
When Joy upon our slumber creeps, 

Like light from darkness breaking. 

Oh, night's the time, when, soft and sweet, 

As gales from Eden breathing, 
In dreams divided lovers meet, 

Hope's thornless flowers enwreathing. 

in. 
Brief bliss !— the shadowy cope of night 

Full soon is rent asunder. 
Where are ye, visions of delight, 

Ye shapes of joy and wonder ? 
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IV. 

Gone !— like the blush that paints the morn 
When Sol's bright car's advancing ; 

Or dew-drop on the fragrant thorn, 
Beneath his splendour glancing. 

m 

V. 

Yet though, like meteors bright and brief, 

They vanish ere the morrow ; 
Still Memory from the magic leaf 

A gleam of light will borrow. 
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IV. 



THE KISS I STOLE AT PARTING. 



Fair lip* may anile, and eyet may thine, 
Bat Up nor eye win lie like Chine. 



L.B.L. 



I. 

The kiss I stole at parting, 
When sorrow chill'd each breast ; 

And bitter tears were starting, 
And heart to heart was prest ; 

ii. 
Still on this lip reposes, 

Pure as 'twas reft from thine ; 
When lingering on its roses, 

I made their fragrance mine. 



r 
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III. 

And thence it ne'er shall sever ; 

Still kept, by true love's spell, 
As fresh and pure as ever, 

Like Mecca's sacred well. 

IV. 

For oh 1 though round me, smiling, 

Move Beauty's matchless train, 
Still free from their beguiling, 

I'll bring it thee again. 
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V. 



" O LEAD ME TO THY HOLY SHRINE." 



O ay ! the monks, the monks, they did all the mischief ! 

SCOTT. 



I. 

" O lead me to the holy shrine 
" Where Padua's Saint in peace reposes." 

" Nay, Lady, come into this bower of mine, 

" And your pillow of moss shall be strewn with roses.' 



ii. 
" Dear youth, 'tis in vain, for I may not rest, 

" Though weary and faint with fast and toil ; 
" 'Till in pilgrimage sad, my feet hare press'd 

" The thorny paths of this holy soil." 



€€ 
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III. 

" Nay, Lady, thou shalt not waste thy days, 
In pattering prayer, and holy living ; 
Cease troubling the Saint with thy penance and praise, 
" For trust me his nature is most forgiving !" 

IV. 

She entered the bower, nor longer thought 
Of Padua's Saint, or his deathless shrine ; 

And nothing at all this miracle wrought, 
But a lesson of love, and a cup of wine ! 
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VI. 



LET ME PRESS THAT LIP TO MINE. 



Give me thy love, than luxury more sweet. 

CAMPBELL. 



I. 

Let me press that lip to mine, 

Tis so sweetly shining ? 
Whose pouting brim, a polish'd line 

Of ivory seems enshrining. 
Let me press it o'er again ? — 
Let me steal its rosy stain ?— 
Oh, blessing short ! oh, rapture rain ! 

Why leave me thus repining ? 

3 
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II. 

Let me press that breast of snow, 

Tis so softly beating ? 
Alas ! the blessing's short, I know, 

A sunbeam not more fleeting ! 
" Why seize it then ?"— you fondly cry, 
Oh ! 'tis from rapture ere I die, 
To steal one soft, one blissful sigh, 

My sum of woe thus cheating. 
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VII. 



there's such a softness in thine eye. 



There be none of Beauty's daughters with a magic like thee. 

BYRON. 



I. 

There's such a softness in thine eye, 
It wakens many a throb of joy ; 

And there's a fervour in thy sigh, 

That soon might warm the coldest boy ! 

Yet take them hence, for I am still 

Alive to passion's madd'ning thrill ; 

And such another glance would chain 

My senses into love again. 
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II. 

There's such a fever in thy touch, 

I feel it boiling in my breast ; 
For human weakness 'tis too much, 

Too strong to be by youth represt : 
Then fly from hence, for sorrow still 
Will follow passion's madd'ning thrill ; 
Oh fly ! ere folly binds the chain 
Of pleasure round my soul again ! 
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vra. 

I KNEW, I KNEW, IF ONCX I GAZED. 

But ties around this heart were spun, 
That could not, would not, be uadone. 

CAMPBELL. 

Z. 

I knew,, I knew, if once I gazed 

Upon that nice of thine ; 
The wrath thy shameless falsehood raised, 

Would vanish quite from mine: 
And therefore, to avoid the wile, 
I turn'd me from thy silken smile. 

ii. 
I knew, I knew, if once I thought 

Upon thy glowing charms ; 
That I, by love's soft witchery caught, 

Would sink into thy arms : 
And therefore from my breast I sent 
Their memory into banishment. 
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III. 

I then began to boldly chide 

Thy perjury to me ; 
But while I spoke, I softly sigh'd, 

As if I pitied thee. 
Well did'st thou know the witching hour, 
To try grief's soul-persuading power. 

IV. 

Far softer than those melting notes 

The angels love to hear ; 
Thy dulcet voice divinejy floats 

Upon my listening ear ! 
Words of deep sorrow, short and few, 
In that sweet moment burst from you, 

v. 

I thought to calmly meet thy art, 

But felt its witchery glide 
As swiftly on my melting heart, 

As sunbeams through the tide. 
Weak youth I why yield ingloriously, 
To one who makes a sport of thee ? 
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SHED BUT ONE TEAR WHEN I DEPART. 

How many a holy and obsequious tear 
Hath dear religious lore stolen from mine eye 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I. 

Shed but one tear when I depart, 
A drop to soothe my bosom's pain ; 

111 shrine the treasure in my heart, 
And it shall wake my smiles again. 

ii. 
Breathe but one sigh of fond regret, 

When pity's tear shall mutely fell : 
Enough — I see thine eyes are wet— • 

Those precious drops pay me for all. 
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X. 



WHILE THE BREEZE OF THE MORNING. 

Sighing, as through the shadowy past, 

Like a tomb-searcher, Memory ran, 
Lifting each shroud that Time had cast 

O'er buried hopes, he thus began :— 

MOORE. 

X. 

While the breeze of the morning sighs over the flowers, 

And bends to the damp earth each dew-coverM stem ; 
Let me dream .of the past, and its joy-brighten'd hours, 

As sweet as these blooms, yet still frailer than them. 
Full many a blessing Time's anger has wasted, 

Was bright as yon streamlet the sun's shining on ; 
And 1 sigh when I think that life's cup is scarce tasted, 

Ere the freshness and balm of the nectar is gone J 



[ 123, ] 



THE 



LEGEND OF SIR ELDRED. 



If one so bumble may presume to raise 
His lowly voice amid tbe Aeonian tbrong ; 

And strive intently to redeem tbose days, 

Tbat all unmark'd by deeds bave pass'd along : 
Spirit of Fiction ! aid my daring song, 

Whilst I o'er magic ground attempt to range ; 
Through gloomy glens, and paths untrodden long, 

Haunted by uncouth forms, and phantoms strange, 
Whose shapes by wizard power have suffer'd wondrous 
change ! 
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II. 

Yet all unmeet such venturous lay to frame 
Am I, alas ! Apollo's humblest son : 

Before me, too, great Spenser's mighty name 
Shines like a beacon's light, and bids me shun 
That path, but worthy to be trod by one ! 

Yet why should I ingloriously return, 
My task allotted, and the work begun ? 

Why shrink from toil or danger, whilst I burn 
For my young brow one solitary wreath to earn ? 

in. 
What can he know of life, who ne'er has pass'd 

Beyond the limits of his native glen ? 
Safe from the peril Fortune's frown may cast 

On those who mingle with their fellow-men : 

Assoil'd from vice, because untempted then— 
The world unknown, and therefore undesired, 

Its dangerous pleasures placed beyond his ken 
Yet is he less, far less, to be admired, 
Than he, who, braving all, has yet unhurt retired. 
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IV. 

Thus fares the bard, who, checked by fear, confines 

His lowly walk along the humbler dale ; 
While he who seeks in Fancy's hidden mines 

For gems, which there perhaps their brightness veil ; 

Although no cheering smiles his labours hail, 
Yet with this maxim may his grief restrain— 

" In great attempts 'tis glorious e'en to fail {* 
And he who toils, although it prove in Tain, 
Deserveth more than him who doth in sloth remain. 

v. 
To know our strength we must exert its power, 

The breeze must waken ere the bark will speed?— 
The seed must grow ere it produce a flower, 

That flower unfold before the fruit succeed. 

What timorous hand e'er snatch'd the glorious meed 
That Fame holds forth to- those who nobly dare ? 

When rose a guiding star their steps to lead ? 
What though from thence springs hate and carking care, 
He who the glory gains, may well the envy share. 
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VI. 

Oh ! first and latest of my hopes 1 to spread 

One little ray of light around my tomb ; 
And, like the midnight glow-worm, faintly shed 

A beam of soften'd splendour through the gloom. 

O'erweening boy ! and shall thy hand presume 
To seize that harp thou hast not skill to sound ? 

Bethink thee of th' ambitious stripling's doom, 

Whose daring brow the sun's bright circlet bound ; 

And shun th' unequal task, warh'd by the fate he found. 

VII. 

Yet Hope will prompt, and, waken'd by her strain, 
Lo ! what enchanting shapes are seen to rise ; 

Soft as the hues that deck the glowing main, 
When Sol's last beams are lingering in the skies, 
And twilight's shades are falling ! Sunbright dyes 

Are on their shifting raiments — the pure glow 
Of beauty paints each feature, and their eyes 

Beam with celestial light. We gaze, and lo ! 
The brilliant vision fades— brief as the summer bow ! 
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VIII. 

Beloved Enchantress ! through thy magic glass 

The kindling shapes assume a brighter hue ; 
Like those in Banquo's mirror, many pass, 

Spreading their countless forms before the view, 

For ever varying, and for ever new. 
What though deceived — shall we the charm forego 

For truths our bosoms far too soon will rue ? 
Methinks 'twere better to be cheated so, 
Than drag aside the veil, anticipating woe. 

IX. 

Then let me grasp the phantom while I may — 

Too soon the future will its face unveil, 
And all the sad reality display, 

The darker prospect, and the deeper gale. 

Perchance e'en now my hopes are doom'd to fail, 
And dull Oblivion watches for her spoil : 

Yet will I spread on high my venturous sail, 
And, while around the angry surges boil, 
Hold forth my daring course, however vain my toil. 
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CANTO I. 



The evening sun behind the western hills 

Declining, shed a melancholy ray; 
While on the foaming streams, and tinkling rills, 

His reckoning splendours shone in proud array ! 

Sad setting colours of departing day, 
Rayons of light that shine upon its grave*-* 

Lingering in grief, as loath to melt away 

From all those scenes to which they beauty gare, 

Then sinking by degrees in twilight's shadowy ware. 

3 
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II. 

Yet not serenely bright his glories shone, 

In sullen majesty they now declined : 
Across his face the gathering mists were blown, 

In forms fantastic by the hollow wind. 

Low in the southern welkin far combined, 
The sable clouds their heavy masses rolTd 

In fierce and blackening billows, or entwined 
Fast mingling wares around the mountains old, 

Wrapping their hoary heads in many a vapoury fold. 

■ 

in. 
The air was still, Bare that the moaning gust 
At times would raise a melancholy sound ; 
While distant far, the muttering thunder burst 
Above the rifted crags, and steeps around ! 
Sublime in dread magnificence they frown'd, 
As heedless of the awful sounds that broke — 

Some were with tufts of fir and bramble crown'd. 
On others, nothing but a splinter d oak 
In solitary grandeur stood, nor fear'd a second stroke. 

i 
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IV. 

Gloomy and sad was the surrounding scene, 
There Desolation held her cheerless reign : 

One might have thought man's foot had never been 
Within the limits of this rocky chain, 
But that between a mountain cleft in twain, 

A winding pathway shew'd its steep ascent- 
Abrupt and rugged like the stormy main ; 

O'er hill and vale its wildering line was bent, 
Ne seem'd for gilded car, ne prancing palfrey meant. 

v. 

Yet even now upon this lonely path, 

A valiant knight and gentle lady stray'd ; 
As if in haste to 'scape the tempest's wrath, 

That in so wild a spot them much dismay'd. 

Full swift they journey'd, and for nothing stay'd, 
Though faint and weary from their labour past ; 

For much they fear'd that night's involving shade 
Would shroud the scene, which now was Riding fast, 
Before some welcome roof o'er them its shelter cast. 
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VI. 

Lingering behind, on palfrey white as snow, 

A slender stripling dared the tempest's rage ; 
Upon whose cheek, health's pure suffusive glow 

Bespoke the blossoms of a tender age ! 

That whitest spot on life's corrupted page, 
When nought but smiles adorn the dimpled cheek, 

Ere yet contending hopes begin to wage — 
When in the dewy glance, divinely meek, 
Nought but affection? mild, and tender passions speak ! 

VII. 

Gay smiling Sport laugh'd in his eye of blue, 
While from its thin and snowy lid depending 

In glossy pride, the shadowy lashes threw 

A shade, those orbs from day's rude gaze defending : 
His wantpn locks in graceful curls descending, 

Clung round his neck, or sported on his brow ; 
Now on the breeze their golden threads extending, 

As if in playful wantonness, and now 
Clustering in loving guise, like blossoms on the bough. 
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VIII. 

As curling mists, that on the summer sky 

Serenely float before the orb of light, 
And take a hue, when gliding swiftly by, 

Than mountain snow, or bursting foam, more white : 

Thus shone his limbs, ne erer mortal wight 
Could match the beauty of their rounded swell ; 

Soft as the downy peach, without a. blight, 
Smooth as the surface of a polish'd shell 
Stol'n from fair Thetis' bower, or Amphitrite's cell. 

IX. 

Joy's wanton smile rose dimpling on his cheek, 

Light as the zephyr on the glassy lake ; 
Then, moved to laughter by some boyish freak, 

Warm from his soul the guileless mirth would break ; 

Parting those rosy lips, that one might take 
For glossy berries glistening with the dew— 

Or rosebuds, gather'd ere the sun's awake 
To steal their balmy freshness—while in hue 
Like snow-drops of the morn, his teeth look'd archly through. 
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X. 

A milk-white vest around his form was thrown, 
Its silken folds scarce reaching to the knee ; 

Bound to his bosom by an azure zone, 
Emblem right meet of faith and constancies 
Sith in the heav'ns that colour most we see : 

Perch'd on his hand, or fluttering near his breast, * ' 
A gentle dove still bore him companie ; 

With dainty flowers, and sky-blue ribbons drest, 
Of which full proud was he, ne cared to leave his nest* 

XI. 

Light as the down the thistle casts away, 

Now would he swiftly speed across the gloom ; 

Then cease his flight, and on some bloomy spray 
Adjust with sportive beak each ruffling plume : 
Or sinking down amid the heath's wild bloom, 

Shroud his white pinions from the gazer's eye ; 
Or in some mossy nook himself entomb, 

Until the laughing boy would hasten by— 
Then burst from his retreat, and spread his wings on high ! 
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XII. 

Oh then the sportive cry of wild delight, 

Like to a streamlet gushing o'er its bed, 
Would rise uncheck'd, the while in gentle flight 
That playful dove kept circling round his head. 
Anon the laughing boy, with arms outspread, 
* And eager eyes, that beam'd with mirthful pleasure, 
Would snatch his favourite as he swiftly fled, 
And to his bosom press his darling treasure, 
Paying his thievish pranks with kisses without measure. 

XIII. 

But now the glowing tints that gemm'd the west, 

Mourning the sun, grew desolate and pale ; 
'Till coming forth yclad in sombre vest, 

Meek Twilight threw o'er all her dusky veil. 

Deep grew the distant hills, and lengthening dale— 
The gathering clouds in threat'ning masses frown'd, 

And o'er the darkling sky majestic sail ; 
While from afar the torrent's thund'ring sound 
Broke with impetuous roar the calm that slept around ! 
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XIV. 

Wide through the dusky air the raven flies, 
Wakening the silence with his boding croak ; 

While the dull owl with solemn voice replies 
Frpm the dark bosom of a rugged oak, 
And seems the coming tempest to invoke : ' 

With swift, yet flickering wing, the bat arose, 
And from his gloomy cell abruptly broke, 

Vexing the dun air with uncertain blows, 
As through the murky space he swift yet blindly goes. 

xv. 
Nor more was heard, 'till with an awful sound 

Burst the loud thunder ! deepening at each crash 
Its angry voice, and from the mountains round 

Reverberating deeply, like the dash 

Of Nile's broad cataract !— With brighter flash 
The lightning blazes, while a sudden gust 

Rushes impetuous forth, and bends the ash, 
Far mightier pine, and e'en the oak robust, 
Scattering with giant strength their branches in the dust ! 
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With hesitating pace their steeds advanced, 

Such foamy torrents from the mountains gush'd ; 

Until before their eyes the lightning glanced — 
Then bounding forth, along the path they rush'd 
In wild affright, 'till on the rowels blush'd 

The starting blood-drop from the trembling vein ! 
Anon the spectral bat before them brush'd— 

Scared at the unusual sound, they plunged again, 
Tossing each wilder'd head, and wild dishevelTd mane ! 

Woman 1 thou rainbow of man's little sky, 

Bright o'er the scene a glorious arch extending ; 

Varying by turns each soft and beauteous dye, 
And with the clouds their magic influence blending : 
Heaven's blessed gift ! to life its sweetness lending— 

What were the world to man, without thy smile ? 
A dreary waste, in gloom and darkness ending : 

And he, more sad and desolate the while, 
Than the poor shipwreck'd sailor, on his lonely isle ! 
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XXII. 

E'en as the ivy round the oak entwines 

Its limid stem, in many a gentle fold ; 
On Man fond Woman, as her strength, reclines,— 

Her guard in danger, and in grief her hold. 

By him her wily foes are soon controll'd, 
Check'd by the valour which her smile instill'd; 

That smile, which even makes the timorous bold, 
And cowards scorn to fly the angry field, 
Proud to be thought, for once, bright Woman's sword and 
shield ! 

XXIII. 

Beloved office ! for her sake to brave 

The battle's fury, and the avenging steel ; 
And, nerved with vigorous strength, spring forth to save 

Her charms from all the fury war can deal. 

Bounds not the bosom., when, with meek appeal, 
She calls on man for succour or redress ; 

Turning her blue eyes, with a pious zeal, 
From him to heaven I— craving God to bless 
Her brave and generous champion with deserved success ? 
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xxnr. 
What pang can then fail deadlier on the heart, 

Than when we view that form we hold so dear, 
In some dark scene of misery bear a part, 

Yet want the power to calm her rising fear? 

Oh then, how sad to mark the railing tear, 
That drops unconscious on the paly cheek ; 

The timid sigh of grief to overhear, 
Or catch th' inquiring look—- that, wildly meek, 
Tells to the bursting heart far more than words can speak ! 



Hard were the bosom that unmoved could view 

Those lovely eyes with Sorrow's tribute dim ; 
Oh never could that man in aught be true, 

Or faith or constancy be found in him ! 

When Grief 8 mil goblet overflows the brim, 
Be ours the task the bitter draught to drain ; 

Since better 'twere that Man in every limb 
Should feel the tortures of acutest pain, 
Than one unbidden tear should Woman's eyelids stain. 
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Firm hand and gentle heart should knighthood bear : 
Firm hand, in Woman's cause to wield the glave; 

And gentle heart, to soothe her mind's despair, 
Should Misery's fitful tempest round her rave* 
Nor were these feelings mute in Eldred, brave ; 

Oh ! never did his faithful bosom feel 
A sharper pang than grief that moment gave, 

When thus he saw the whirlwind's loudest peal 
On her so fondly loved its utmost fury deal. 

XXVII. 

In truth, her tender form but badly fared 

Amid the tempest, that went howling past; 
Yet still with patienae meek its force she dared, 

Brushing away the tears that trickled fast. 

At times, her deep blue eyes she upwards cast, 
Marking the darksome clouds, that hurried by 

In gloomy billows, terrible and vast; 
While from her breast th' involuntary sigh 
Of prayer and supplication rose to Him on high ! 
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XXVIII. 

Not so her little Page. His cheek of bloom 

Still bore the dimple Mirth delights to see ; 
And look'd as beautiful amid the gloom, 

As the bright blossom on the leafless tree !— . 

In sooth, he was as gay as gay might be, 
And seem'd unconscious of their evil plight ; 

Shouting full oft, with light and joyous glee, 
When the red lightning, 'wildering and bright, 
Scattered abruptly round its evanescent light. 

XXIX. 

Yet all observant of his Lady's fear, 

While raved the storm, still near her side he kept, 
And strove with gentle words her mind to cheer, 

And soothed her anxious feelings as she wept ; 

Soft as the breath of morn, his accents crept 
Upon her heart, and like th' JEolian lyre, 

When o'er its chords the murmuring breeze has swept, 
Chased her fond terrors, and bade peace inspire 
A blessed calm within, unmixed with earthly fire. 
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XXX. 

Still with impetuous fury burst the storm, 
While gloomy darkness wrapt the lurid air !— 

Nought could be seen, unless at times the form 
Of ragged cliff, that in the lightning's glare 
Abruptly shone ! — or tree, whose branches bare 

Shook, as the raging winds around did howl ; 
And seem'd as if by demon planted there, 

To mark some wicked deed, abhorr'd and foul, 
That had been wrought beneath, while shriek'd the boding 
owl! 



Wearied and sad, the train pursued their way 

Along that dangerous path so wild and lone ; 
Yet slow, for many a branch athwart them lay, 

From its tough parent by the tempest blown. 

Nor goading spur, nor rider's threat'ning tone, 
Could now upon their jaded steeds prevail, 

When, lo ! a flickering light before them shone 
Amid the gloom, — like meteor of the dale, 
That blazeth for a time, and then its torch doth veil. 
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As when a band of Pilgrims, who have strayM 
Full many a dreary mile on deserts bare, 

Exhausted — weary—- spiritless— -dismay'd— • 
Who serve their last repast in mute despair, 
And gaze around, yet see no refuge there : 

If through the mist, that shrouds the distant space, 
Gleam Mecca's sacred walls, what joy they share ! 

At once they bend, and thank the God of grace; 
And then renew their task, with blithe and freshen'd pace. 

XXXIII. 

E'en such the bliss the weary wand'rers felt, 
When that pale glimmering cresset met their gaze : 

To Him, whose bounteous hand the blessing dealt, 
A silent prayer of thankfulness they raise* 
Celestial Hope amid the storm displays 

Her form, still brightest when Affliction's near ; 
And pictures to their view the cheering blaze 

So vividly-— they almost think they hear 
The cry of human voices bursting on the ear. 
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XXXIV. 

And now a deep-toned bell, with hollow sound, 

Loud on the blast its sullen accents flung; 
The while each darksome cave, and dell around, 

Return'd the echoes of its iron tongue. 

With dazzling blaze that welcome light up-sprung, 
Scattering abroad a wide and tremulous ray; 

Now on the dripping leaves its radiance hung, 

Now deck'd their path with many a sparkle gay,— 

Like the moon's quivering light upon the ocean's spray. 

xxxv. 
At length, amid the darkness, they descried 

An ancient Castle frowning on the steep, 
Resting its ivyM walls, in hoary pride, 

Upon the mountain's verge, abrupt and deep. 

Scath'd by the lightning's blaze, both tower and keep, 
Like grisly giants, rear'd their forms aloof; 

While arch and buttress propt each mouldering heap, 
And bore aloft its grey and massy roof;— 
Slumbering like warrior old upon his shield of proof. 

K 
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XXXVI. 

Unwearied Time upon its lonely walls, 
With aspect stern, his endless vigils kept ; 

While grim Oblivion through the tottering lialls, 
Tim'rous and watchful, like a murderer crept, 
And from each sculptured stone the record swept : 

With folded arms, and features meekly pale, 
Majestic Fame beheld their deeds, and wept; 

Then, drawing o'er her face a sombre veil, 
Retired with faltering steps in silence to bewail ! 

xxxvii. 
Its mouldering battlements, o'ergrown with moss* 

Yet mockMthe power which bade their strength decay, 
And rear d their forms above the antique fosse, 

Stern vestiges of ages pass'd away : 

Unholy Darkness crouch'd beneath them lay, 
In blacker shadow, and with grim affright; 

While from the loftiest tower a beacon's light 
Shed through the dusky air its welcome light,— 
Shining like Bethle'm's star, the Pilgrim's guide by night. 
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XXXVIII. 

Beneath a gothic porch, with lofty towers 

Flanking its- gloomy entrance, wide and dim, 
The train dismounted, while above them lowers 

A mouldering arch propt on its pillars slim ; 

Mantle and shield, helm, crest, and scutcheon trim, 
In rude emblazonry, above were seen ; 

While uncouth forms of saint and warrior grim, 
On either side from sculptured niches lean, 
Gazing on all below, with stern and threat'ning mein. 

xxxix. 
The folding-doors on massy hinges hung, 

And render'd strong by many an iron clamp, 
Wide in the whistling blast were open flung, 

Their aged barriers mouldering with the damp. 

Loud on the echoing floor their coursers tramp 
And neigh, as conscious that their toil was past. 

While, beaming far within, a brazen lamp, 
Suspended from the lofty ceiling, cast 
Around its dubious light, oft flickering in the blast. 
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XL. 

As the bright hyacinth its blossom waves, 
And shakes and trembles in the passing gale ; 

And feels, while yet th' ungentle blast it braves, 
Its bloom departing, and its vigour fail : 
Thus stood that lady mild, with features pale, 

And limbs that scarce their burden could uphold ; 
Her dark hair streaming like a vestal's veil, 

Its glossy threads in wild profusion rolTd 
Adown her snowy neck, or on her bosom cold. 

• XLI. 

Through the large drops that gemm'd their silken lashes, 
Like Vesper's light when shining on the deep, 

With soft and magic beam her dark eye flashes, 
(Brighter than violets, when the dew-drops steep 
Their buds sky-tinctured, and in fragrance weep,) 

Her wanton tresses, with the zephyr playing, 
Like clustering tendrils o'er her forehead sweep, 

Hiding its lovely form, and now displaying 
The pure and spotless snow beneath their tangles laying. 
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XLII. 

The bleak and envious wind had rudely blown 

The silken scarf from off her shoulders fair, 
More bright and dazzling than the sea-spray thrown 

From the dark rocks, while rage the billows there. 

The cygnet flying through the sunny air. 
No dusky spot its silvery whiteness staining, 

Her snowy breast might emulate ; or compare 
With Parian stone, from Art's firm hand attaining 
Perfection's latest touch, no speck or scar remaining. 

XLIII. 

On Eldred's arm her faltering steps she stay'd, 

Hope's gentle smile rekindling on her race, 
Like the soft dimple on the waters made « 

By the light insect in its airy chase; 

Her white neck bending with benignant grace 
Towards that laughing boy, who, by her side, 

Tripp'd like a young gazelle, with joyous pace, 
Fondling his favourite,— -who, with wanton pride, 
Flutter'd his glossy wings, and cooing soft replied. 

2 
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XLIV. 

Flusb'd were his- lovely cheeks, their hue resembling 

The opening rose, when on its silken breast 
The timid drops of dew are brightly trembling, 

And blushing m their soft and fragrant nest. 

Drench'd were his ringlets, while, beneath his vest, 
His little heart rose bounding with delight; 

And sweet smiles playing round his lips, expressed 
The joy he felt, to see his lady bright 
Thus shelter'd from the storm and darkly-per*lous night. 
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Note 1, page 7. 
Oft will the stranger seek thy hallow 9 d tomb. 
Since the above was written, the remains of Lord Byron 
have been brought to his native country. His admirers would 
have wished it otherwise. May his spirit linger awhile amid 
scenes immortalized by his genius, and defended by his valour, 
to inspire a people, who in him mourn the setting of their 
glory! 

Note 2, p. 10. 
" First render up from out thy hallow'd mould 
Earth's demigods, if such be not a dream." 

Byron. 

Note 3, p. 35. 
" And summer pour her waste of roses." 

Moore. 
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Note 4, page 66. 
" And Hope, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair." 

Collins. 

Note 5, page 86. 

" A little way on one side of the road, somewhat further 
on, is the Torre delos Scipiones, or, more properly, the Tomb 
of the Scipios ; being the base of an obelisk, or pyramid, 
erected to their memory, with a figure on each side in the 
Roman habit, by some judged to express the two Scipios, by 
others two weeping slaves."— Clarke's Letters, p. 209. 

The circumstance of this Sonnet being written in view of 
military preparation, will excuse a slight poetical licence, as 
to the cause of this monument's having been erected on the 
site. 

Note 6, page 131. 
" Like clustering blossoms waves thy hair 
Upon the summer bough." 

Old Ballad of Hume and Murray, 

Note 7) page 141. 
44 In sullen billows murmuring and vast." 

Byron. 
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Note 8, page 142. 

As the bright blossoms on the leafless tree. 

Many trees blossom independent of leaves, or rather hide 

their young growth in exuberance of flowers, as the Ceres Si- 

liquastrum Erythrina Corallodendron, and Daphne Meze- 

reum, 

" Though leafless, well attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths, investing every spray." 

Vide Drummond, from Cowper. 

Note 9, page 146. 

An exquisite sonnet occurs to the author, which will be fa- 
miliar to the Italian reader. 

On the ancient Ruins of an unknown Edifice. 

I inquired of Time, " to whom was this building erected, 
which you have levelled with the ground." Time made no an- 
swer, but spread his quick wings, and hastened his flight I 
then spoke to Fame. " O thou, the parent of all that sur- 
vives ! thou who—" She cast her troubled eyes upon the 
ground, in the attitude of one whose heart is too full to utter 
words. 

Wondering and confused at what I had seen, I was turning 
aside from the monument, when I saw Oblivion stepping from 
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•tone to stone. " Thou," exclaimed I, " thou must be ac- 
quainted with it ! ah, shew me." He interrupted me with a 
voice like the growl of deep thunder at a distance ;— " I care 
not what it has been, it is now mine." 



THE END. 
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